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MONTEREY IN 1796 

In the latter part of October or November 1, 1796, the 
"Otter," Captain Ebenezer Dorr, sailed into the port of Mon- 
terey, the first American vessel, so far as known, to touch at 
a California port. The "Otter" was a northwest trader and 
had run out of provisions, and Dorr concluded to stop at Mon- 
terey to secure supplies, if possible, before proceeding to China. 
A full account of the "Otter's" trading operations on the north- 
west coast and her visit to Monterey is to be found in a little- 
known work published in Paris in 1824, in two thin volumes, 
bearing the following title : 

Memoires Du Capitaine Peron, Sur Ses Voyages Aux Cotes 
D'Afrique, En Arable, A L'lle D'Amsterdam, Aux lies D'An- 
jouan Et De Mayotte, Aux Cotes Nord-Ouest De L'Amerique, 
Aux lies Sandwich, A La Chine, Etc. 

I confess to some doubts about the authenticity of this 
narrative, which begins in 1783 and continues for some twenty 
years. In the preface a friend of Peron, one M. Benard, who 
prepared the work for publication, states that he obtained the 
material from Peron at his home near Saumur, but there are 
some indications that Peron was a fictitious individual and 
that Benard prepared the work from miscellaneous sources. 
Nevertheless there is contemporary corroborative evidence that 
Dorr was in Monterey at this period, and there are many indi- 
cations in the account of the proceedings on the northwest 
coast and in California that this part of the work was prepared 
from some authentic source. As Peron's account of Monterey 
seems to be entirely unknown, I append herewith a translation. 

"Monterey is the residence of the Governor General, whose 
jurisdiction is extended over all the Californias from the 23d 
to the 38th degree of north latitude. From accounts which I 
managed to obtain around the country, the population can be 
estimated at about four or five individuals per square league, 
and which promises to increase very rapidly. The beauty of 
the climate and the fertility of the soil are the causes which 
favor the growth of the country. Civilization has not made 
great progress. The zeal of the missionaries has up to the 
present encountered a stubbornness in the natives, although it 
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has softened their customs, which is a great step towards a 
better order of things. 

The bay of Monterey at its opening is from twenty-two 
to twenty-four miles wide between two points, one named 
Nouvelle-An at the north, and the Point of Pines at the south, 
which bear the one from the other, northwest, — the one a 
quarter west 5° north, the other southeast 5° one quarter south. 
Its greatest depth inside of the line of opening does not exceed 
twelve miles, although one can anchor at any point in thirty 
fathoms of water two' miles away from the shore. The choicest 
and safest anchorage is inside the Point of Pines, the coast 
running to the south about two miles and then to the east, 
deviating somewhat towards the north, which forms a bay 
where a vessel can be protected from the west and southwest 
winds, which, blowing through the opening of the bay, are 
very violent and very injurious to vessels. The fort, which 
the Spaniards call the presidio, is constructed on the Point of 
Pines and dominates entirely the anchorage. The landing must 
here be made on low and swampy ground, which causes a 
great deal of embarrassment, especially at low tide. 

The object of our touching the port was to secure food 
and other provisions. Our first step, therefore, was to go to 
the governor. Mr. Dorr and I left to go on shore. At the 
landing we were received by an officer of the post and by the 
secretary of the governor. These gentlemen had brought with 
them horses which they offered to us, but we had the sailors 
tread, which gives but little grace to a rider, and it may have 
been for the pleasure of the walk or for our amour propre that 
we preferred to go on foot. The gentlemen were good enough 
to accompany us in the same way. The route we had to fol- 
low was an uncultivated plain, but the soil, light and covered 
with verdure, offered to the eye the appearance of a rich 
vegetation. At the end of an hour we reached the door of an 
enclosure which appeared to be of considerable size. The 
guard was composed half of infantry and half of cavalry. We 
entered a building on the right. The sight of a camp bed 
showed us we were in the guard room. It was two o'clock, 
and our audience with the governor was at 3 :30, so to occupy 
the time of waiting we were offered an excellent cup of choco- 
late. This delicate attention was very well received by us, as 
for men who were accustomed to salt fish and biscuit it was 
a great treat. At the appointed hour a sergeant came to tell 
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us that the governor was ready to receive us. Before reaching 
his apartment we had to cross a big square enclosed in walls 
twelve feet high. The apartment of the governor is, like the 
storehouse and the rest of the buildings devoted to the garri- 
son, situated in the back of the place against the western wall 
and facing the east. These different buildings ■ are of the 
slightest character, have only one floor and can only be suffi- 
cient to lodge a hundred people, a number entirely out of pro- 
portion for the guard and police of a district as large as that 
of Monterey. 

The governor did not belie the opinion which we had con- 
ceived of his affability. In that first interview, as in all the 
others we had during our sojourn, he showed us great courtesy 
and helped us in every way he could. For my part, I will 
always cherish his memory as I shall never forget the tender 
interest that he displayed in me. M. Muirr, of whom I have 
had occasion to speak more than once, having preceeded us 
in Monterey, had told about my abandonment at the island 
of Amsterdam, my misfortunes, and the matter of my relations 
with M. Dorr. The governor had the kindness to give me 
good advice and letters of recommendation for the rest of my 
voyage. So much loyalty, so noble assistance, never receive 
the price they deserve. The governor had a great deal to com- 
plain about M. Dorr. Five sailors of those we had taken at 
Port Jackson had left the ves'sel. The governor, who did not 
wish to keep foreigners under his government, had them sent 
back on board with precise orders to put them under civil 
guard. M. Dorr, who did not wish to pay these men the price 
of their engagements, put them on shore a second time. Before 
leaving Monterey I have to relate a fact which will not give 
a good opinion of the progress of industry in this part of the 
world. To complete our cargo of flour we lacked about 380 
pounds. The governor, in order to hurry these provisions, gave 
the order in my presence to augment the number of millers. 
I showed my surprise and could not understand how so many 
people were necessary for so simple an operation. 'In Europe,' 
said I, 'the smallest mill would produce a hundred pounds an 
hour.' 'Follow me,' said he, laughing. In the workroom where 
he took me, fifteen to twenty Indians were seated on their 
heels, having in front of them a flat stone two and a half feet 
in length and a half a foot in width. They had in their hands 
another stone of prismatic shape with which they were grinding 
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the grain. This was the method used by the savages and 
some of the negroes in the colonies, but for the capital of a 
government as extended as that of California I could not 
understand why a mill was not established like the ones in 
Europe. The governor told me that M. de Perouse had shown 
the same surprise that I had, and that he had the kindness 
to leave a model for a mill of a form as simple as it was 
economical, but that in spite of his encouragement and his 
orders, no worker up to that time had been found willing to 
put his hand to the work. The aspect of the town shows 
ignorance in the arts and a stationary state of the country. 
The houses and cabins are constructed without taste, the furni- 
ture coarse, the utensils imperfect, — an absolute lack of the con- 
veniences of life — such is the picture that everything shov/ed. 
Industry is in general the feeble side of Spanish establishments 
and it is for this that they cost so dear to their government. 
The governor did not answer my just objections, he avowed 
only that he had to regret that he had proposed different 
methods of amelioration without avail. 

November 8, 1796, our crew being composed of only 
fourteen men altogether, in place of the thirty -one which we 
counted on leaving Port Jackson, we got under sail at day- 
break with a light breeze from the southeast. On the 9th 
in the morning the coast showed itself northeast to east, about 
fourteen miles in distance. At noon we estimated our loca- 
tion as 35°43' in latitude and 237°37' [east] of longitude, and 
at three o'clock in the afternoon we entirely lost sight of land." 

At this point in the narrative there is a footnote giving an 
extract of a voyage in 1813 by E. [Peter] Corney, second in 
command of the schooner "Columbia" of London, taken from 
the London Literary Gazette of 1821. Corney was in command 
of the "Santa Rosa", a part of Bouchard's squadron, which ap- 
peared on the California coast and sacked Monterey in Novem- 
ber 1818. Corney's narrative was reprinted from this magazine 
in Honolulu in 1896. 

In this narrative Peron states that the "Otter" arrived in 
Monterey November 1 and left November 8. Mr. H. H. 
Bancroft discovered in the archives copies of two letters from 
Diego de Borica, the governor, dated November 5 and Novem- 
ber 12, in which an account is given of the stay of the "Otter", 
and this substantially agrees with Peron's account except for 
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the difference in dates, as Bancroft says she arrived October 
29 and left November 6. 

In the Archivo Nacional of Mexico, Section of Provincias 
Internas, Vol. VI, will be found the original letters of Borica, 
together with a large number of documents about the men and 
the woman whom Dorr put on shore at Monterey. Altogether 
there were ten men and one woman, and in the list of the 
names given, some of which are hardly recognizable, there 
occur three — Andres Lambert, Juan Rich and James Gibson — 
who claimed they were from Boston. The party were sent to 
San Bias in 1797, and in March 1798 were sent to Mexico, one 
dying en route. In July, 1798, all were sent to Havana except 
Lambert and the woman who claimed to be his wife, and one 
Prichard. In 1800, apparently, Lambert and his wife were bap- 
tized as Catholics, and in October, Juana, the woman, was in 
Mexico, where she made a declaration that she had been mar- 
ried to Lambert about fourteen years before. Most of this 
time Lambert was working at Vera Cruz, but Prichard had 
gone to Havana where he was working in a shipyard. They 
wished to remain in Mexico but the Viceroy, after consulting 
with the home government, finally ruled that they could be 
naturalized in Spain, or if they did not wish to do this they 
should be sent to their own country. According to a letter 
from the governor of Vera Cruz, September 1802, Lambert and 
his wife finally elected to go to Spain within two months. 
This is the latest document in the expediente, so what became 
of them is unknown. The party were apparently British con- 
victs whom Dorr had taken on board at Port Jackson in 
Australia. 

In the expediente there is some correspondence about a 
draft on Boston for 41 pounds, 12 shillings, which Dorr gave 
to Governor Borica in payment for food. There is no direct 
evidence that the draft was paid except that the equivalent in 
Mexican pesos was finally credited back to Monterey. 

H. R. Wagner. 



